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ON SPONTANEITY * 


N earlier essay (‘‘On Sensibility’’)* contained a phrase likely to 

have been received with some misgiving. We had been viewing 
life as a pulse or vortex moving through all-pervasive mechanism, 
quite as pulse-of-sound or whirl-of-wind moves through its atmos- 
phere. Between these animate and these inanimate forms the like- 
ness is obvious: with equal truth either may be said to be in and to 
be of its medium. But from the non-living pulses and vortices of 
physics, the living ones of biology are marked off by the new method 
of their definition: no class of things physics deals with is defined in 
terms of purpose ; no class the biologist makes is defined in any other 
way. The whole connotation of life lies in its purpose,—self-main- 
tenance. 

Wherewith, were life all of a kind, all on one level, our need of 
categories to describe experience would end: the terms of physics 
with those of biology would suffice us. But as the world goes, if we 
would complete our account of nature’s spectacle, our recognition of 
life as ‘‘higher’’ and ‘‘lower’’ drives us beyond biology to invent 
the expressions of psychology: the respects in which lives on differ- 
ent levels of behavior differ in behavior must be set forth in terms of 
mind. With entire sympathy we recall the moment when Aristotle 
was forced to introduce psychological color into his nature-painting, 
that animal life might stand forth from the background of mere life 
(i.e, merely vegetative life). He gave to the animal the faculties of 
sensibility and spontaneity. 

Sensibility and spontaneity: these two traits of mentality ap- 
peared on the scene of history simultaneously and side by side; their 
united function to raise their possessor to a higher plane of animate 
being. Perhaps, after all, there is little occasion for surprise if, in 
the phrase to which our opening sentence alludes, I ventured the 
opinion that ‘‘this pair might profitably continue to be driven 
abreast,’’—for I doubted whether either could go far without the 
other. 

, 1 Paper read at the January meeting of the Philosophical Club, New York 
ity. 

*This JourNAL, Vol. XIV., p. 337 ff., and Mind as Behavior, p. 77 ff. 
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Yet what I fear is that this sentiment may have been taken to 
mean a desire on my part to lessen the disparity between sensibility 
and spontaneity: then, indeed, the historically informed thinker 
would have reason to receive the suggestion with every skepticism, 
For what a weight of tradition and use inclines our judgment to 
contrast rather than assimilate these two: sensibility, a simple form 
of knowing, of passivity, of receptivity; spontaneity, the purest ex- 
pression of willing, of activity, of productivity ! 

Let me, then, hasten to disavow an idle ambition to make knovw- 
ing and willing one by softening into some vague harmony their 
natural opposition. For reasons that can not fail to appear before 
our discussion shall have accomplished its purpose, to me the ideal is 
as empty as the way to it is lacking. I look for no mental condition 
so simple as to deserve neither the name of knowing nor yet of will- 
ing (Clifford). Not to my vision does volition tardily emerge out of 
original sensations, as some of these gain predominance over others 
(Spencer). No mute experience of mine lets me into the secrets of 
some vital spring of spontaneity coming to fashion knowledge as its 
tool (Bergson). Knowing and willing? To all my understanding, 
where mind is, both are; and where either is not, neither is mind. 

What then? In what manner can we propose driving this pair 
abreast when each holds the other only by opposite tension? But 
addressed to such an audience as this, the question falls rhetorically; 
it could not fall otherwise on minds to whom Heraclitus was so old 
a story, and the coincidentia oppositorum a sort of historic refrain. 
Knowing and willing may have the oneness not of the indistinguish- 
able, but of the inseparable; they may be one as correlatives are one; 
they may be one as the middle is one with either end of a rope. And 
if this be their oneness, the psychologizer who would look for their 
coalescence in some most simple mind would better seek an organism 
whose right side was also its left. 

But if in these anticipations we have eased of certain responsibil- 
ities the mind addressed, limited the historic ways down which it 
need look for the approach of our slow meaning, we have not there- 
with rendered our own task the easier. On the contrary, it now 
stands forth in naked hardness of outline. Or, to make it stand forth 
the bolder, to accentuate the outline, let us descend to illustration and 
diagram. Imagine, if you will, the conduct of a Paramecium 
chancing to be at the end of a trough of which one extremity was in 
process of warming, the other of cooling. No doubt it would be 
over-diagrammatic to picture this Paramecium as reacting to a cer- 
tain thermometric change by betaking itself along the shortest path 
to a resting place in the region of optimum temperature. Yet as this 
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simplification of nature is for the ecritic’s ease and in no wise for 
mine, I permit myself some such biological schema. The challenge 
of the picture is immediate: here is one integral bit of behavior, by 
no trick of imagination to be split into two gestures, one (say) of 
willing and another of knowing. Yet this significant chapter in the 
biography of a Parameecium, falling into no episodes save as a path 
falls into continuing parts, is to express for us two diametrically op- 
posite faculties of mind, the one knowing, the other willing. In an 
act so simple and straightforward, what suspicion of double dealing 
can have driven not some subtle philosopher but the plain man of all 
the ages to invent double categories for its description ? 


TRADITIONS 


Two prepossessions respecting spontaneity have jostled and 
jarred their way through history: the one holds spontaneity to van- 
ish the moment explanation appears; the other lets spontaneity ap- 
pear only when explanation is there to vouch for it. 

A phrase of Heinrich Hertz comes back to remind me how tena- 
cious on the most disillusioned intellect is the hold of primitive habits 
of thought. Before him a set of equations deducible from the Ham- 
iltonian principle and certain conditions laid on a sphere rolling on 
a plane, Hertz can not repress the feeling that a thing so moving 
would ‘‘decidedly have the appearance of a living thing, steering its 
course consciously toward a given goal’’ (Prin. Mech., Int.). For a 
moment his mind’s eye following the motions forgets its science, sees 
in their intricacy the inexplicable, and in the inexplicable, life. The 
next, his understanding has recovered its equations; they drive in- 
explicability before them, and with it, life. 

Schopenhauer, I suppose, would have called this episode typically 
comic; but to me it is not without a suggestion of more tragic things. 
What a long drama of scientific disillusionment lies recapitulated in 
this moment of a modern mind! How many concepts masterful in 
their day have faded into memories of things outlived—things whose 
being had been to-be-inexplicable! Miracles, for instance, how the 
incurably philosophic mind of Augustin thought them to death by 
defending them as ‘‘non contra naturam sed contra quam est nota 
natura’?! Chance, again—the day we came to know it for the image 
of our own ignorance, mirrored as it were in rerum natura—that day 
it was gone e natura rerum. Just so must spontaneity go if the inex- 
plicability men have always seen in it come to be recognized as the 
observer’s impotence mistaken for the thing’s power. And must 
not this come to pass with free-moving life as it came to pass with 
that queer-roving sphere, those terrible equations of mechanics 
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spreading their sway? We remember how in that famous passage of 
the ‘‘Appendix’’ Spinoza seems to have passed this very sentence on 
all real spontaneity, on all genuine freedom. ‘‘ Assuming [he puts it] 
certain facts all must admit, namely, that all men are born ignorant 
of the causes of things, and that all men have and are conscious of 
having an impulse to seek their own advantage, . . . it follows that 
men think themselves free for the reason that they are conscious of 
their volitions and desires, and, being ignorant of the causes by which 
they are led to will and desire, do not so much as dream of these’’ 
(Ethics, Part 1, App.). 

It would seem, then, to be the lesson of this bit of history (grant- 
ing as we do the postulate of nature’s unbroken mechanism) that 
either we must deny mechanical inexplicability any part in the 
meaning of spontaneity, or else be content to let real spontaneity de- 
scend to a place with chance, miracles, and mysteries, among the 
shades. One of these hard alternatives (I need not point out how 
hard) we must resign ourselves to, if there be no third way. But is 
there none? Is there no freedom from mechanical necessity so na- 
tured as to remain untouched by the spread and penetration of 
mechanical insight ? 

I have long maintained there to be such, long urged that certain 
classes of natural phenomena must eternally lack mechanical ex- 
planation. And this not because nature’s mechanism was incon- 
plete and faulty, but because the phenomena in question could set no 
problem for mechanism to solve. What though every atom that 
moved with Brutus’ dagger falling was mechanically determined to 
its path, is there then a mechanical explanation of tyrannicide? But 
not to weary with restatement of old doctrines, let me suggest the 
whole theory in a typical application of it. 

Hertz’s sphere moving on a plane did, indeed, lack all spontane- 
ity. But it lacked this not because each of its turns and twists fell 
into a class of events having a mechanical equation in common; it 
lacked it because with all its turning and twisting it fell into no sec- 
ond class having not mechanism but purpose in common. Whereas 
the simplest thing that lives enjoys the most objective freedom. But 
it enjoys this not because its turns and twists must forever baffle me- 
chanical insight; it enjoys it because it does fall into a second class 
having purpose, not mechanism, in common. Not for a moment of 
scientific darkness but for all the ages of scientific illumination are 
the phenomena of life beyond the reach of mechanical explanation; 
but they are known to be so not a moment before our science has 
brought them within the grasp of teleological explanation. 
Spontaneous action can only be such in view of its having received 
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explanation. Why, then, an act to be free must be explicable! But 
this, it will be remembered, was just that second tradition concerning 
spontaneity which, as we originally set it beside the first, left us with 
a sense of antithesis. And yet it is the same Spinoza who so clearly 
saw the part played by a certain ‘‘inexplicability’’ in traditional 
‘‘freedom,’’ that also most clearly sets forth the motives for making 
the recognition of freedom come after and depend on the acceptance 
of explanation. At the very outset the ‘‘free being’’ appears on the 
scene, his acts not wncaused but caused by himself: Ea res libera 
dicetur que a se sola ad agendum determinatur (I, def. 7). And 
while in this context Spinoza is defining the absolute freedom or 
spontaneity of God, yet the definition owes what intelligibility it en- 
joys to its position as a limiting case. In which sense, it stands re- 
lated to that other definition wherein Spinoza distinguishes between 
human activity and human passivity: Nos tum agere dico cum ali- 
quid in nobis aut extra nos fit cuius adequata sumus causa, hoe est 
cum ex nostra natura aliquid in nobis aut extra nos sequitur quod 
per eandem solam potest clare et distincte intelligi (III, def. 2). As 
to what the active ego is, what that ‘‘nature of ours’’ from which our 
actions, but not our passions, can be understood, surely it is made 
clear enough in those later propositions of the same Part: Prop. VI 
namely, whereby ‘‘unaqueeque res quantum in se est in suo esse per- 
severare conatur’’; and Prop. VII, wherein this ‘‘conatus quo un- 
aqueque res in suo esse perseverare conatur’’ turns out to be ‘‘nihil 
est preter ipsius rei actualem essentiam.’’ 

Idle enough would it be to seek application for these meanings 
within classes defined without reference to purpose: no conatus con- 
stitutes the nature, the essence, the meaning of triangular shapes or 
moving masses. But in the realm of things teleologically defined 
every sentence of Spinoza becomes luminous and enlightening. It 
is, indeed, the nature, the essence, the definition of a living thing to 
maintain itself; we do, indeed, say it is active in, that it-itself is the 
cause of such acts as are means to this end; such an act ex ipsius rei 
natura sequitur et per eandem solam potest clare et distincte intelligi. 
Finally the more the behavior of a living being can thus be explained, 
the nearer its ‘‘activity’’ approaches the being-free of that ultimate 
res libera—res quee a se sola ad agendum determinatur. (Spinoza’s 
decision to reserve the name ‘‘free being’’ for one all of whose be- 
havior is thus active, i.e., for one absolutely free, is a choice of terms 
we are bound to make note of, to respect; we need not imitate it.) 

What an epitome of historic reflection, yes, and of the plainest 
human promptings as well, lies within the significance of these few 
sentences! Where in philosophy should we find a cleaner definition 
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of the living agent, just as the plain man thinks him; bursting sua 
sponte into action, his spontaneous acts ‘‘caused from within’’? Yet 
if his thought thus lends itself to the vernacular, Spinoza’s conduct 
of this thought escaped the blunder few thinkers have avoided. Too 
fine was he to give to this ‘‘within,’’ wherein lies the cause of spon- 
taneous acts, a geometrical interpretation: had he done so we might 
with Descartes and the man-in-the-street still be concerned with the 
site and mode of a soul that from somewhere inside the skin somehow 
played hob with circumjacent mechanism to give life its large pur- 
poseful gesture. But Spinoza had the truly genial idea of making 
this within-ness logical instead of geometrical: the cause of the spon- 
taneous act more than ever lay within; but within the meaning, not 
the integument, of the actor. That is why for him the spontaneous 
act so far from being essentially inexplicable owed what freedom it 
owned to its explanation. 

But if an act is spontaneous because it is explicable, and explicable 
in a peculiar way, it is not therefore predictable. With this reflec- 
tion we pass beyond Spinoza, and our run through history may end, 
as it happens, on a modern note. For it is Bergson who has made 
most of this aspect of life: of that life whose deeds are so explicable 
d’aprés coup, so unpredictable beforehand. Wherewith Bergson’s 
life is helped on its way to that general unintelligibility which re- 
lieves him of the trouble of ¢¢ eribing it. For us, the popular yet 
none the less sound opinion that the spontaneous ways of life are 
beyond foreseeing points to nothing more mysterious than mathemat- 
ies: it is, indeed, a direct deduction from that theory of probabilities 
on which all science of teleologically defined things is based. 

An individual is put in a teleologically defined class when on the 
best data procurable it is judged well-caleulated to accomplish a 
certain end. If thereafter it actually does the thing likely to this 
effect, we say—‘‘naturally!’’ The affair is normal, our judgment 
has been justified, there is nothing more to explain. But the thing 
we began with was an individual thing: it carried on its person no 
etiquette consigning it to a certain class-box ; we put it in one at our 
risk. Who can be sure the thing is going to ‘‘stay put,’’ live up to 
our expectations and ‘‘behave itself,’’ i.e., follow the norm of the 
class to which we have assigned it? If it does not, we say it has 
‘‘acted out of its character’’—which means, of course, that it has 
acted out of the character we ventured to assign it. Whereupon, if 
we are interested enough, we recharacterize our individual ; and men 
call this sort of analysis of character ‘‘getting at the soul of the 
thing.’’ Now, like any other Ding an sich, the soul of any living 
thing is indefinitely approachable, but never to be seized on. Our 
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finite science is sound science so long as it pushes on the search for 
norms; but it can never be expected to transform the normal into the 
inevitable. 

Life’s ways, the ways of all teleologically classified things, are, 
indeed, and must remain, as unpredictable as they are explicable; 
they are unpredictable just because they are explicable. 


HARMONY IN TRADITION 


Excursions into history are not, I am aware, taken without ex- 
pense, and I am afraid the one we have now returned from has been 
more costly of your patience than most. But then neither are such 
journeys undertaken in the holiday mood of one who would look on 
what is past just because it is no longer present and pressing. On 
the contrary, if our wanderings are to pay for themselves at all, it 
will be because we are able to catch the final spirit of the dialectic 
they have traversed—catch it in one harmonious system of thought 
with which to face the more pressing future. I do not now rehearse 
and reinforce all the paradoxes to which the historic reflections 
centering about life and its spontaneities only too readily lend them- 
selves; of all this satis, no doubt, suwperque. But of the difficult 
thing, of that world-view which shall hold the most history and hu- 
manity in the least confusion, of that I may be allowed a summary 
survey. That summary, at least, th°s.survey shall be; let me present 
its findings in a series of definitions and postulates as bald and 
graceless as may be: 

(1) The Mechanical Ideal_—Thus I eall the ambition of exact sci- 
ence to construct an image of nature as a system of points completely 
determined, as to their changes of condition, by law. (Among such 
changes would be included those of position, velocity, and all the 
higher differential coefficients of length and time, etc.) 

This ideal sums up all I would retain of the various mechanistic, 
atomistic, materialistic world-views of history. 

(2) The Mechanical Postulate registers a resolve to admit into 
our system of definitions none such that, were there objects in nature 
falling under them, these objects would permanently obstruct ap- 
proach to the mechanical ideal. 

Historie concepts thus excluded would be: the Cartesian soul; the 
Leibnitzian monad; the Drieschian entelechy. 

(3) The recognition of teleology is consistent with the mechanical 
postulate. 

The principle of logic making this possible is everywhere ac- 
cepted: all of a group of things taken collectively may have proper- 
ties denied all of these same things taken distributively. Suppose 
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points conceived consistently with the preceding postulate to have 
been formed into groups and these groups formed into various classes 
of groups. If any such class of groups be defined in terms of identity 
of purpose, each member of it will enjoy the attribute of being pur- 
posive, though no point at any moment belonging to such a member. 
group shall have lost its mechanical, to take on teleological, attri- 
butes. The group will be recognized as purposive; its constituent 
points, not: teleologically defined beings will exist in the midst of 
mechanism without violating it. 

(4) The class ‘‘living-being”’ is such a teleologically-defined class: 
its defining purpose,—self-maintenance. 

All functions of a teleologically-defined being are teleologically 
defined ; they are conceived as typical means to the defining end (e.g, 
nutrition to the end of self-maintenance). Life being teleologically 
defined posits no similarity of mechanism; it is therefore susceptible 
of no mechanical definition. Then no more can its functions be: an 
event called by a functional name, since it involves no mechanism 
common to other events called by that same name, has under that 
name no mechanical explanation. This is all we accept as sound in 
the historic and still prevalent notion that the gestures of life are 
spontaneous because they are inexplicable. 

(5) The ‘‘nature’’ of the members of a class is the sum of qual- 
ities belonging to them by definition. 

When this definition is teleological these qualities would include 
end and typical means. No gesture of a member of a class to be de- 
fined could be said to follow from its nature unless the gesture were 
recognized as well-caleculated to accomplish the defining end. 

(6) The subject of an act thus following from that subject’s na- 
ture is said to act sua sponte. 

Wherefore, only an explicable act can be spontaneous. The 
pseudo-problem of the site and mode of the soul arises from mistak- 
ing logical inclusion for geometrical: a spontaneous act is caused 
from within only in the sense that its explanation lies within the 
meaning (not within the body) of the agent. 

(7) A living or spontaneous act, though explicable, is unpre- 
dictable. 

The agent is assigned to his class because on the basis of statistics 
he is well calculated to act in a certain way. If he do} the act is 
explained and our classification justified: that he will, we can not 
foretell. If he do not, our classification is discredited: we have 
missed the individual’s true character, and must look deeper into 
his soul. 
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MEANING FOR EXPERIMENT 


Armed with these postulates, in which we have summed up or into 
which we have converted our experience of history, we may approach 
anew the complexities of our simple Paramecium. Not all of our 
conquered arms may be used at once, but some would seem to be im- 
mediately available. For if as a mere notion in space from a point 
P, toa point P,, the behavior of this animate thing is as unanalysable 
as would be that of an inanimate thing following the same path, the 
moment we come to regard this same motion as a living performance, 
we see that we have already decomposed it. What in the history of 
an inanimate body would be described as moving with such and such 
direction, speed, efc., in an animate body is that and something more: 
it is a pursuing of means to an end. Or rather, I have put matters 
exactly backward: it is because I can recognize in the motion of body 
A the pursuit of means to an end, and can not justify this way of 
describing the (kinematically) identical motion of body B, that I 
call A living, its motion an act or performance, while B remains dead. 

What is there about A’s performance, lacking to B’s mere mo- 
tion?’—granted the same kinematical equations describe both. This 
question I have considered on previous occasions with a care it 
would be tedious to repeat. It is enough to recall (on whatever 
basis of present and past experience) that the body A submits to a 
classification the body B refuses. A is included among bodies which, 
mechanically unlike, in mechanically unlike situations accomplish, 
repeatedly, the same result. This gives us empirical ground for say- 
ing that A is well calculated to accomplish this result, of which we 
make an end. We then give A the nature of striving for this end; 
so that if the end be self-maintenance the nature we give A is of the 
nature of life ((4) and (5) supra). B meanwhile suggests no such 
teleological classification; it can only be described in ateleological 
categories ; it is lifeless. 

And now we are to take up the simplest act of which life (in the 
guise of a diagrammatized Paramecium) is capable. We have al- 
ready recognized this act as a means to the end of self-maintenance, 
as itself self-preservative ; else we had not called it an act. Yet it is 
but a single act; how can it show forth two attributes of mind, two 
attributes as opposite as from the first we have held knowing and 
willing to be? 


But it seems to me the data we have now collected contains, if not 
an answer, at least the most significant hint pointing toward one. 
The simplest act requires for its description two terms, end, and 
means; these are as opposite as they are inseparable. This act is to 


*Mind as Behavior, Chaps. V., VI., XII. 
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be the expression of two attributes of the actor, knowing and willing; 
these, too, are both opposite and inseparable. Now is it not a most 
hopeful suggestion that one of the two aspects of the act may pecul- 
iarly define one of the two attributes of the actor; the other aspect, the 
other attribute? Nor are we likely long to hesitate as to which of 
the possible combinations of defining aspect and defined attribute 
holds the greater promise: surely it will be that which selects the 
purpose of the act to define the will of the actor, the means of action 
to show forth the actor’s science. Each can furnish from his own re. 
flections a plenty of reasons for making this guess rather than the 
alternative one, and we may well enough spare each other the tedium 
of testing the pudding otherwise than by the eating. But that test 
we must most conscientiously consummate. 

How, then, shall I put precisely the thought we would try out! 
Shall I say outright: In any act the end is willed, the means are 
known? I am afraid this would be rather a pungent epigram than 
an entire truth. Yet it is an epigram hitting so near the truth that 
I conceive some slight correction of its fault of haste will bring us on 
the very center of our meaning. 

Of course, I see the objections facing one who would convert our 
sentence into a definition of knowing and willing, by subscribing to 
the negatives such a definition would imply. For who will say means 
are not willed? Or who will maintain no end to be known? The 
first flies in the face of all the venerable wisdom of that legal maxim, 
‘*Who wills the end wills the means.’’ The second seems cynically 
to maintain that nobody knows what he is about. 

Yet as to the first, the wisdom of a maxim is better seen in its ap- 
plication than in its wording. And whom would one think of re- 
minding that he could not will an end without willing the means to 
it? Surely none save one who showed himself well set on a purpose, 
yet threatened to balk the means this purpose demanded; these 
things-by-the-way being not wanted, not willed. Indeed, the French 
have given to our saw a homely domestic turn better calculated to 
bring common sense out of its formal nonsense. ‘‘Who wants [they 
say] an omelette must not mind breaking eggs.’’ Now that is good 
sense, indeed, addressed to a shrewd housewife with one eye on the 
empty lunch-table, the other on her dwindling egg-basket ; but to a 
rowdy mob seeking an expressive outlet for its feeling for an offens- 
ive speaker ... ? Well, one can only point out that to the mob 
the breaking of the right sort of eggs in the right place comes near 
to being an end in itself. 

No, I venture to say we never will the means; and the moment any 
phase of a human performance is recognized to be but a means to an 
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end, our attitude toward the actor as a responsible voluntary agent 
is based on no consideration of these means. That is, what offense 
is seen in the doctrine, ‘‘the end justifies the means,’’ can only be 
discerned and instanced by those out of sympathy with a given 
‘justifying’? end. Machiavelli’s ‘‘Prince’’ is not a monster because 
he lies and slays; we highly approve such practices in our country’s 
service. He is, or should be, a vicious figure only to those for whom 
a State, if a thing to be only so served, is an end to serve which is to 
defeat another they have come to accept as nobler. So with the 
Jesuits; they were called ‘‘lax moralists’’ by the post Jacobian Eng- 
lish nationalists. But the real ground of hatred for them was not 
that they proceeded @ la guerre comme a la guerre, but that the ‘‘sol- 
diers of the Pope’’ could not be good soldiers of the King. 

Thus the first objection to our epigram so far from convicting 
approves. But when we turn to the second, sure to be urged against 
restricting all science in action to the finding of means,—when we 
consider how ineurably blind this thorough-going definition would 
imply the will to be, then I admit there is reason to pause. Not, in- 
deed, but that the will is often, and in a sense generally, unwitting 
enough. There is even another venerable saw (since we seem to be 
in the way of saws) to the effect, ‘‘ Will without reason is blind’’; but 
once more the sense of the saw lies in its application. This one 
would surely be meant to convey the moral, Will ye not blindly, but 
correct a congenital myopia in this way by bringing reason to guide 
volition. Then, for the sanity of our saw, we must asume that will 
can be made wise, or to this end may at least be made witting. 

Now how the will may be made rational, heaven forbid we should 
ask on this occasion: we know too well to what distances, to what 
altitudinous heights we should be led. But the first step in this 
sense, how the will may become known, we can scarcely postpone if 
we are to distinguish what in action is will and what knowledge. 
And here, no doubt, we should begin by observing that he who knows 
a will and he who exerts it are generally taken to be two. The first 
we might call the reflective mind; the second, the experiencing. We 
need not insist on putting these two minds in different subjects, nor 
even at different moments in the history of the same subject ; though 
no doubt they may be separated in either of these two ways. The 
distinction is not generally taken to be a separation, yet it does hint 
at the possibility of separation in limiting cases. To include these 
limiting cases we must entertain the notion of a mind too elementary 
to be capable of taking a reflective attitude toward itself—I should 
be willing to call such a mind an unconscious mind, and to recognize 
aS unconscious, minds existing below a certain level of life. 
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Whereupon one might be tempted to come to the defense of our 
epigram struggling to exalt itself into a definition, by pointing out 
that at least in this unconscious life acts (we remember teleology ig 
included in the meaning of the word ‘‘act’’)—acts could be per. 
formed without any knowledge of their purpose lightening the actor’s 
mind. Would not this mind be portrayable as a state of pure will- 
ing? And if in the most conscious mind the moment or attitude of 
reflection be kept apart from the more immediately experiencing 
moment of action, should we not describe this more immediate mo- 
ment as one of unwitting willing? 

But I entertain the suggestion not to support it; rather, to show 
how its failure leads to more fruitful ways of distinguishing know- 
ing and willing. Fail, indeed, the suggestion must; for the very 
same unconscious mind or unconscious moment that has lost its end 
must have lost its means along with it. Jules de Gaultier in his 
penetrating study, Bovarysme, has based his whole interpretation of 
the sort of self-deception to which this name has been given, on an 
insistent distinction between two conditions of the human mind. 
Two forces he pretends there are, between which our mentality is a 
compromise: ‘‘deux forces dont l’une s’exprime en une tendance a 
agir, et l’autre en une tendance a prendre conscience, a titre de spec- 
tacle, des actes accomplis.’’ At a certain moment of his fine discus- 
sion of these two forces at interplay, he is led to paint a sort of pic- 
ture of what would become of a mind in which either had ceased to 
play. I can not help noting with approval that, when his imagina- 
tion withdraws from the game the part played by consciousness 
(which we have called reflection), he admits no name either of know- 
ing or willing to stand for what is left—life has become pure auto- 
matisme: ‘‘The tendency to accomplish acts with perfection, with an 
eye solely to their utility and without any concern for their value on 
reflection, results when [completely] realized in a pure automatism.”’ 
What human life would tend to become as its present conscious 
attitudes grew rarer and rarer, Gaultier would not put beyond our 
power of portraying: ‘‘In a social existence better ordered [than our 
present], one from which we had been able to eliminate the accidental 
and the unforeseen, we can imagine much longer series of automatic 
acts. Idealizing the hypothesis, we might go so far as to imagine 
human life become entirely automatic, wherein consciousness never 
appeared and which in truth we conceive saved from nonentity only 
by the act of conscious perception we make in imagining it’’ (Bovar- 
ysme, 265 ff). 

What, by a sort of tour de force and doubtless by way of human- 
izing his meanings, Gaultier here figures as a thinkable human ex- 
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perience is supposed to be more and more nearly realized in nature 
as we descend the animate scale. But I should have conveyed more 
than I meant, if my expression of approval were taken for the entire 
endorsement of my author’s speculation. I do sympathize with what 
I should eall his successful avoidance of a common error: conscious- 
ness is such an important kind of knowledge, only too easily do we 
suppose its suppression (if this left any mentality at all on our 
hands) to yield us nothing but an example of pure willing. Not 
so Gaultier—and so far well! But as I descend with him the scale 
of animate existence and plunge into those lower levels from which 
consciousness has vanished, I should not picture the mind I met there 
as any nearer ‘‘nonentity’’ than is my own. Whatever mind there 
is must display the aspects of knowing and willing in all their vigor, 
if also in all their degrees of simplicity and of complexity. But the 
evidence of this is for owr reflective consciousness to analyze: it is 
the will and knowledge of a Paramecium we would speak of; but it 
is our knowledge of these we must set forth in terms of experiment. 

And now to this end consider what simplifications we have ef- 
fected. An ‘‘act’’ would not be called such had it not been recog- 
nized as having an end. This end alone characterizes the will; the 
means are not willed. But we do not say, the end is not known; 
only, if it be known, it is known to conscious reflection, a reflection 
which, even when the actor’s own, is quite a different knowledge from 
any revealed in the act reflected on. In this act, only what reflection 
recognizes as the means can have anything to do with the description 
and ultimate definition of the agent’s knowledge. 

But in what possible way can this means (we may think it as the 
straight line traversed by our simplified Paramecium) serve to de- 
fine the agent’s knowledge? I answer, Taken by itself it can not so 
serve; and I come at last to the emendation apt to turn our sug- 
gestive but hasty epigram into a real definition. Instead, then, of 
maintaining the means actually followed to be in any peculiar sense 
expressive of the agent’s knowledge, we now suggest the range of 
means available to the agent as serving to measure and on further 
analysis to qualify his science. The calculation of this range is the 
Science the ‘‘reflective mind’’ brings to bear on the science of the 
‘experiencing mind.’’ I need hardly point out that we are here 
merely extending to the problem of volition the method which served 
us in defining sensibility and its aspects; the behavior which there 
proved defining was not the actual but the ‘‘virtual,’’ that is, the 
behavior we never expect to take place but which we expect would 
take place were certain experiments to be tried. In a way sug- 
gested by the history of mechanics in its development of the Principle 
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of Virtual Displacements, or still more generally by certain uses of 
the Calculus of Variations, we propose to ourselves a problem in 
‘‘conditions contrary to fact,’’—easy to set, difficult only of experi- 
mental answer. We ask of the thinker faced with an example of 
animate behavior (already defined) to do two things: (1) to imagine 
some circumstance of the act’s universe to have been different; (2) 
to calculate, from such experimental data as he possesses, in what 
way the act would then have been different. That about the act 
which is estimated to be invariant is its end and expresses the agent’s 
will. The estimated range of variation of means with varying cir. 
cumstance would be summarily speaking the measure of the agent’s 
knowledge. More precisely expressed, the categories of knowledge 
would be called for to distinguish different axes along which circum- 
stance and act were expected to vary together in a law-abiding way. 
The simplest of these categories of knowledge, sensation-quality and 
sensation-intensity, have already been defined by this very method. 
The present paper deals no further with knowledge, but shall con- 
sider itself to have completed its program with a few illustrative re- 
marks on its definition of the will. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


First, then, I imagine myself asked, Why should the will be de- 
fined as the effect calculated to remain invariant throughout a range 
of acts variant with circumstance? 

To this question, I might answer correctly and formally enough 
that the end attributed to an act characterizes the will of the actor; 
that on a number of previous occasions the end has been defined as 
the common result of a class of acts; that had we no variation to con- 
sider there could be nothing common to think about, hence no end, no 
teleology, and finally (as we have defined the term) no ‘‘act’’—which 
contradicts our setting of the problem. But instead of showing how 
consistent is this present suggestion with all I may previously have 
said, let me rather point out how harmonious it is with all that you 
or I or anyone would do, were he bent on discovering a human pur- 
pose. 

I meet my friend a-walking, and hail him with a ‘‘ Whither 
bound?’’ ‘‘To the club, [says he] for dinner.’’ ‘‘Why not dine 
with me at X’s?’’ Suppose this experiment in changing circum- 
stance to culminate in a changed behavior—he accepts. Then what 
would you say of his real purpose? Had it been to dine at the club! 
or only to dine, let us say, well? The club-dinner was evidently 
only one of a class of dinners that would serve him equally well: it 
only served him; 1.e., his reflection not having dwelt on the matter, 
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what he adduced as his end was only a means. Please, now, vary in 
your imagination the sort of place X’s might turn out to be. We 
began by offering our friend a good dinner, as was decent, but now 
let us run the whole gamut of available provender. As he accepts 
and accepts, we come to think his only real objective to have been 
not even dinner but just pabulum; or rather, that which the pabulum 
would affect ; namely, the state of his stomach. This is the only in- 
variant in the whole situation as described ; it is also the only thing 
a reflective mind (no better informed than this data informs it) 
could conclude to have been the man’s real want when he set out on 
his rambles. His interest in dinner was entirely abstract and in- 
tellectual, his only concrete interest was in the one invariant we have 
found, to wit, his own stomach—for I do not carry this particular 
play so far as to suppose him complaisant toward suggestions alto- 
gether lacking in nutriment. Meanwhile, in presence of this invari- 
ant end, the range of means by which he could attain it marks him a 
wit of some little variety: one has known the diner who, setting out 
to dine at So-and-So’s, must dine at So-and-So’s or not at all. So- 
and-So’s dinner remains for such an one the invariant; it quite truly 
defines what he ‘‘has set his heart on,’’ and what sort of heart his is. 

The answering of one more imaginary question must bring me to 
my bow and exit if I would not have both belated. The most sensi- 
tive test of our understanding of a substantive is our ability to let 
experience fit it with adjectives. In defining sensibility, we were at 
every pains to show how delicate sensibility could be experimentally 
distinguished from gross. And in defining volition, shall I not be 
asked how experiment might proceed to discriminate and measure 
those fundamental adjectives of will; strong, namely, and weak? 

In the example just given, my companion’s first confession of 
purpose was diagnosed as a mere self-deception; he had not suffi- 
ciently asked himself how concrete and how abstract was his interest 
in that club-dinner. But I should not have been able to make this 
diagnosis had I not discovered an invariant (which I assumed to be 
irreplaceable) in all the variant lines of conduct suggested. Sup- 
pose, now, a second subject under conditions identical with those de- 
scribed, save that on the head of nutrition he prove not so intransige- 
ant: on my suggesting that for all description of food we substitute 
a hasty glass and the play—this one accepts. If, then, my best 
imagination is able to discover no element common to a solitary din- 
ner at the club and a shared evening at the play, my thought no 
longer diagnoses self-deception, but discovers a change of will. A 
self-deceiving mind is weak in self-knowledge; its will for what it 
really wants may be as strong as you please. A changeful mind is 
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quite another thing: it may know so definitely what it wants that 
nothing will do it as well; on the other hand, for the little it cares, 
many a thing will do instead. Such wills, I take it, may be called 
weak ; the mind owning them is not wide of range but wayward of 
disposition. No longer is there question of mistaking the end; we are 
unmistakably in presence of ends. 

But one question, which had been pertinent at the beginning, wil] 
not, I know, be asked at the end of this discussion. Then, it might 
have been wondered how, if sensibility and spontaneity were as in- 
separable as pretended, I had on a former oceasion developed a de- 
tailed account of sensibility with no reference made to spontaneity, 
Now, this earlier discussion will be seen to have been independent of 
nothing belonging to spontaneity, save its name. The only type of 
behavior there presented as exhibiting sensibility was expressly de- 
fined as teleological behavior. Without its end we could not have 
defined this: with its end, it could not have lacked spontaneity. But 
like other very clever people, I avoided for reasons of art giving an 
inopportune name to the thing so opportunely serving me. 

Sensibility and spontaneity have now been presented in terms of 
virtual behavior. Virtual behavior is a calculus of expectancy, based 
on data experimentally collected, and on a formula derived from the 
meaning of probability. I hope these definitions have sufficiently 
illustrated (whether or not they have justified) a paragraph in the 
little paper on ‘‘Mind as an Observable Object’’* whose writing con- 
demned me to a long defense—too much enjoyed in the making to be 
regretted in the recalling: 

‘‘Mind [I then wrote] is not something inferred from behavior; 
it is behavior. Or, more accurately : our belief in mind is an expecta- 
tion of probable behavior based on an observation of actual behavior; 
a belief to be confirmed or refuted by more observation as any other 
belief in a fact is to be tried out.”’ 

Epa@ar A. SINGER, JR. 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


DEITY THE IMPLICATION OF HUMANITY 


I. THe Conception or Deity 


N his essay on the Conception of God, Josiah Royce concludes 
(p. 41): ‘‘The proposition that a totality of finite experience 
could exist without there being any absolute experience thus proves 
to be simply self-contradictory.”’ 
This is a conclusion of the utmost subtlety. I assume that by ‘‘3 


4 This JouRNAL, Vol. VIII., p. 180. 
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totality of finite experience’ Royce means a sum of different experi- 
ences, the experiences, as we say, of different ‘*neople.’’ Further, 
as I read Royce, he derives his conclusion from the general principle 
that to affirm the real existence of anything is to affirm that the idea 
of it is illustrated in the concrete, thus differentiating between ideal 
existence and real existence. Hence, to affirm the real existence of 
the totality is to affirm that this idea has concrete illustration. Yet 
it has by definition no concrete illustration. I find it nowhere, save 
in my belief, concretely illustrated. ‘‘ Another person’’ means per- 
ceptions, feelings, and thoughts which I can not share. Thus I 
contradict myself. The sole solution of this contradiction is a 
unique discovery—that of an inclusive person. I should not contra- 
dict a person in whose experience the idea of the totality were con- 
cretely illustrated. Otherwise expressed, my affirmation of the real 
existence of the totality implies beside it an absolute including it. 

I find this conclusion both true and a valid inference from its 
premises. At the same time, the argument does not seem to me a 
demonstration in the sense that I am rationally compelled to accept 
its conclusion. It is rationally possible to doubt the real existence 
of other ‘‘people,’’ and hence of any totality of them. True, that if 
the empirical principle be accepted—nihil est in intellectu quod non 
ante fuerit in sensu—it is difficult to see how the idea of the real 
existence of other ‘‘people’’ ever occurred to me; for it is certainly 
not derived from sensation. But the empirical principle itself is not 
clear, and can not disprove agnosticism on the question of the real 
existence of the totality. I may neither affirm nor deny this. 

In a word, I find the reality of the totality an assumption, an idea 
which may be admitted to be inevitable, but to which I am not com- 
pelled by logical grounds. Granted that other finite experiences 
really exist, that there is such a real thing as a sum of all, then, as I 
see it, the real existence of a universal experience is also granted. It 
is an implication of the idea of the real existence of other ‘‘people.’’ 
Apart from this wholly unverifiable conviction, that of the real exist- 
ence of a universal experience has no logical basis. It must be either 
true or false, but apart from the faith, the ungrounded belief, in 
different finite experiences, which I take to be assumed in Royce’s 
conception of the real existence of ‘‘a totality of finite experience,”’ 
I am incapable of asserting that it is either. Otherwise expressed, I 
am under no logical compulsion to believe in the real existence of 
either Humanity or Deity. If, nevertheless, I do believe in the real 
existence of Humanity, I am thereby logically compelled to believe in 
the real existence of Deity. 

A belief in the real existence, or concrete happening, of things 
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that do not really exist, or concretely happen, is so ingrained in me 
that I find it hard to divest myself of it in imagination. Without it, 
the universe becomes a scene of the perpetual creation and annihila- 
tion of things and of their perpetual recreation and reannihilation, 
Many of these changes are in my own power. Even a minimal ef- 
fort of the will in closing my eyes annihilates visible things and cre. 
ates a fluctuating field of color. About many such complexes of 
what I call sensation, I find myself constrained to the contradictory 
belief that though these things do cease really to exist at certain inter. 
vals, nevertheless they continue really to exist at those same inter- 
vals. This is the belief in the real existence of a sensible world apart 
from my concrete experience of it. A solution of the contradiction 
offers itself in a unique and wholly unverifiable discovery; the dis- 
covery, namely, that I consist of two wholes of experience, one in- 
eluded and one inelusive. I should not contradict myself in affirm- 
ing the continuous real existence of these things, had I concrete ex- 
perience of them at the intervals also at which they really intermit. 
Otherwise expressed, in affirming their real existence at these inter- 
vals, I imply that I am such an inclusive speaker; and in simultane- 
ously denying it, that I am also the speaker included. Each of these 
speakers is what is called a person, and my discovery is the dis- 
covery of personality. 

The doctrine called Modern Realism offers another solution of the 
contradiction ; but to me the realistic solution is an impossibility of 
thought. Modern Realism asserts that ‘‘things known may continue 
to exist unaltered when not known.’’! Here an absence of change is 
affirmed between things known and things unknown. This is an im- 
possible affirmation, because the assertion of any relation implies that 
the things related are known to the speaker; else he could not com- 
pare them. To give the realistic formula a rational meaning, it 
must be amended to read: ‘‘Things known to an exclusive person 
may continue to exist unaltered when known only to an inclusive 
person.”’ 

The inclusive person implied in my belief in an independent 
sensible world consists of the included person plus the concrete ex- 
perience of that world when the included person has no concrete 
experience of it. But I find myself also with another belief imply- 
ing an inclusive person. Among the intermittent groups of sensa- 
tions which I am strongly inclined to believe continuous, I find one, 
which I call my body, which is distinguished from any other given 
group, however similar to my body, by a notable fact. Such inei- 
dents as happen to my body are attended by feelings, while such as 


1E. B. Holt and others, The New Realism, 1912, p. 474. 
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happen to the other body are not attended by feelings, but at best by 
fancies of feelings. Nevertheless, I find myself possessed, and un- 
shakably possessed, of the belief that though such events in the 
other body are not really attended by feelings, yet they are really so 
attended. This contradictory affirmation again implies an inclusive 
person. But the discovery is wider than the first. The inclusive 
person now takes in not only what I call perceptions of the sensible 
world, when these do not happen to me, but also experiences which 
never happen to me. Moreover, I believe that these totally alien 
experiences exemplify all the other types of mine. They are not 
only what I call sensations, but also emotions, volitions, memories, 
fancies, thoughts. In this second discovery the beyond me which in 
the first is at times a part of me, has grown to be a mirror of the 
whole of me. The conception of my larger personality as the up- 
holder of what I call the sensible world has become the conception of 
my complete companion and that of every person like me. This 
final conception of the inclusive person is what is here meant by the 
word ‘‘Deity.’’ The whole universe, real and ideal, things and per- 
sons, consists of happenings to Deity. 


II. Tue Turee Beviers aBout PERSONS 


The present argument may be summarized with Kant’s aid, in 
three propositions: 

The affirmation of the real existence of anything adds nothing to 
the idea of the thing; and the denial takes nothing away from it. 
Otherwise it would not be the thing itself, but something less, whose 
real existence is affirmed; and not the thing itself, but something 
more, whose real existence is denied. Real being is therefore not a 
predicate, but what may perhaps be called a concrete indicate; and 
not-being a counter-indicate. 

The conception of personality is born dual. A person is either 
an exclusive or an inclusive universe each implying the other. A 
single person is a contradiction in terms. 

Other exclusive persons both can and can not be concretely indi- 
cated. That they are can be concretely indicated, what they are can 
not. In a customary phrase—while I must believe in the existence 
of others, I can not think their thoughts. 

Granting these three propositions, it appears that three alter- 
native beliefs may be held regarding the real existence of persons. 

It may be denied that any really exist, inclusive or exclusive. 
The idea of personality is simply an idea. This doctrine may be 
named Non-ipsism. The sermon of Gautama Buddha denying the 
existence of God and the Soul may be so interpreted. So reading the 
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sermon it appears that to Buddha, at his Enlightenment, nothing 
existed beyond what another would call Buddha’s own experience. 

The doctrine called Solipsism, affirming that one person only 
exists, is self-contradictory. Its rational meaning is that nothing 
exists beyond what another person would call the speaker’s own ex- 
perience ; in which ease it becomes Nonipsism. Or it may mean that 
things really exist which are not experienced at all, in which ease it 
becomes the impossible doctrine of modern Realism. 

Or, it may be held that while in some affirmations of real exist- 
ence an inclusive person is implied, none affirm the existence of any 
other exclusive person. No other than the believer exists. Other- 
wise expressed, while things exist whose nature can not be found by 
the believer, it can be found only by the inclusive person implied in 
the belief in their real existence. This doctrine posits one exclusive 
person and one inclusive person, and may be called Duipsism. The 
inclusive person is not yet what is here called Deity, but instead the 
upholder of the sensible world. Whether this belief has ever been 
held in its purity may be doubted; but it may have been held with 
only a faintly adumbrated notion of the existence of other exclusive 
persons, and hence of Deity. 

Or, it may be held decisively that there exists a manifold of ex- 
clusive persons, different ‘‘people.’’ This doctrine implies a sole 
person, a Deity, including all the others. It is the usual belief, and 
may be called Multipsism. 

Using this analysis, inferences may be drawn regarding the belief 
in superhuman beings, as this belief has appeared in history. 

The belief has two roots: one the memory, the other the reason. 
The fruit of memory, the earlier growth, bespeaking an adolescent 
mind, is the rewrought vision of departed heroes, called Mythology. 
The fruit of reason, the later growth, bespeaking an adult mind, is 
the conception of a single inclusive person implied in the believer’s 
limitation and that of others like him. This conception is called The- 
ology. Mythology peoples heaven with a multitude of anthropo- 
morphic gods, Theology with a sole ultrahuman God. 

The discovery of myself implied in the discovery of a sensible 
world beyond me is independent of any vivid realization, at least, of 
others like me, and may antedate that realization. We of the Occi- 
dent may wonder whether Theology has not run this course in his- 
tory. To us, the religions of the Orient, mother of religions, seem 
still to preserve the impress of the Duipsism of some lonely thinker 
on the forest slopes of Pamir. The conception of the Atman places 
the inclusive self upon an exalted plane which seems to rob it of per- 
sonality, and which reduces all the exclusive persons which may have 
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been faintly adumbrated with it to an equality—the persons inferred 
in animals and plants becoming the peers of those attributed to men. 
We impute to Eastern religions a weaker sense of human individual- 
ity, a lighter regard for other men, and find its expression in the 
Bastern habitude of passive absorption in the divine. As religion 
grew onward about the Mediterranean it acquired the impress of the 
Multipsism of leaders in a social life. Their sense of justice, of 
right action between man and man, reveals a deepening of the sense 
of other human beings. Mankind came to oceupy a plane above that 
of the personalities he often descries in other forms of life. Hence 
the disregard for animals and plants which has discreditably dis- 
tinguished historical Christianity from the earlier religions of the 
East. In the centuries just past the faith in Humanity even came 
to overshadow among us its implication of a faith in Deity. The 
East can teach the modern West to restore both balances. 


BENJAMIN Ives GILMAN. 
Boston, Mass. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


An Introduction to Philosophy. EpGar SHEFFIELD BrIGHTMAN. 

New York: Henry Holt & Company. 1925. Pp. xii + 393. 

If any one wishes to philosophize regarding the state of philoso- 
phy in America, some remarkable data is available in the fact that 
during the past two years at least seven new works or new editions of 
older works have appeared as introductory text-books of the subject, 
and that, according to certain genial traveling representatives of the 
publishing houses, two or three others are in preparation. 

Professor Brightman’s book is a vigorous presentation of the 
philosophy of personalism. He sees that such a view just now is not 
fashionable (p. vi), and that there are objections to it, as to every 
possible theory (p. 293) ; but he contends that the proper method of 
philosophy is the synoptic method (p. 29), that the proper criterion 
of truth is coherence (p. 65 f.), and that when this method and 
criterion are applied to the problems of philosophy, the results lead 
by various converging roads to personalism as on the whole the most 
inclusive and satisfactory view of the world. 

As he conducts us along the first of these converging roads, we 
find that epistemological monism, whether it be in the form of neo- 
realistic panobjectivism or of absolute idealism (p. 77), is rejected 
in favor of the more inclusive epistemological dualism (p. 89), which 
gives a clear and adequate account of error, and indicates that our 
ideas refer to something beyond themselves (p. 91 f). Along an- 
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other line of argument, concerning physical things, it is maintained 
that the system of things is active like‘a mind, changes like a mind, 
is coherent and rational like a mind, and within limits can be used 
by mind (p. 122). Along another line, it is found that to solve the 
problem of universals and particulars we need a concrete universal, 
and that the process of evolution is striving in precisely the same 
direction, producing personal rational consciousness, which is a uni- 
versalizing particular (p. 135 f.). Along still another line, it is said 
that although value experience is, of course, in a sense subjective 
(p. 151), nevertheless coherent thought requires that values be re- 
garded as derived not merely from social situations, but from the 
nature and structure of reality (p. 163). The antithetical views re- 
garding the subjectivity and objectivity of values attain their syn- 
thesis in the hypothesis of a supreme mind as the ultimate reality of 
the universe; and thus the view begins to take shape that things are 
the activities, universals are the thought-stuff, and values are the 
normative appreciations of a supreme mind that ought to be known 
and appreciated by human minds (pp. 162 ff.). 

When we inquire into the nature of mind, we find that, among 
current theories, behaviorism denies the facts of introspection (p. 
187), and in its extreme form makes the distinction between truth 
and error impossible (p. 189) ; that consciousness has a stability other 
than that of matter, and has the unique quality of experiencing it- 
self as belonging together with past, and even with future conscious 
clusters (p. 190 f.) ; and that self-psychology, with its synoptic view 
of consciousness, is more inclusive than the psychologies opposed to 
it (p. 193). For the mind-body problem, the interactionist solution 
is favored as the most synoptic (p. 207) ; since body is to be regarded 
as the expression of a supreme mind, interaction between body and 
mind is really interaction between minds (p. 205). 

Monism and pluralism are synthesized by the statement that al- 
though all selves depend on the Supreme Person, they are not iden- 
tical with the Supreme Person (p. 246). Idealism is more inclusive 
than naturalism (p. 240), but absolute idealism is too inclusive to 
allow for the real differences between individual selves (pp. 219, 
245). 

Professor Brightman thinks that the fundamental issue in meta- 
physics is between mechanism and teleology (p. 248), and in two 
chapters devoted to the discussion he canvasses the opposing argu- 
ments at length. Teleology is declared to be the more inclusive view 
(p. 307). It is teleology of the purposive type; the difference be- 
tween unconscious purpose and mechanism is said to be negligible 
(p. 8308). As contrasted with teleology, mechanism is abstract (pp. 
269 ff.), and can not account for novelties at all (p. 311). 
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In the discussion of religious values, one notes the ‘‘ frankly 
normative’’ definition of religion: ‘‘Religion ought to be character- 
ized by the feeling of dependence on a personal God and dominated 
by the will to codperate with God in the conservation and increase of 
values’ (p. 321). A good deal of importance is ascribed to faith 
(pp. 322 ff.). A ‘‘theory of multiple meanings’’ is advanced as a 
possible explanation of the problem of evil (p. 337). There is a 
fine summary of the arguments for and against immortality (pp. 
340 ff.) ; it is held that the fundamental argument for it is the char- 
acter of God (p. 349). 

In any indication of the contents of the book, some of its telling 
epigrams ought to be quoted. It is good to be reminded that ‘‘ra- 
tionalization of our desires is certainly not worse than rationaliza- 
tion of our antipathies’’ (p. 9). Students can get a good deal of 
comfort from the statement that ‘‘he who has never doubted has 
never crossed the threshold of philosophy’s dwelling-place’”’ (p. 11) ; 
and teachers, too, will get the force of the remark that ‘‘there ap- 
pears to be no way of making experience intelligible to the thinking 
mind that does not at the same time make it unintelligible to the un- 
thinking’ (p. 17 f.). Some of the phrases stick in the memory— 
for example, ‘‘the current literature of impuritanism’’ (p. 38) ; 
“either a block universe or a sawdust universe’’ (p. 220). 

Every reviewer should criticize if he can; it is part of the noble 
game. But where the adversary has himself written a book in the 
same field, criticism should certainly be reduced to the irreducible 
minimum. The points in Professor Brightman’s outstanding state- 
ment of the personalistic philosophy which seem to me most open to 
discussion are, first, the fact that he defines truth in terms of corre- 
spondence (p. 35), but makes its criterion coherence (p. 65) ; second, 
his estimate of naturalism, and particularly of the naturalistic the- 
ories of the evolution of mind and its purposiveness (pp. 341, 346 ff.), 
which theories seem to me to be now short-circuiting many of the 
older idealistic and personalistic explanations of the world; and, 
third, his making idealism or personalism essential for the survival 
of religion (p. 329 f.). But none of these things is to be weighed 
against the value that an opponent can find in having such a thor- 
ough statement of the essentials of personalism available for his own 
work or that of his students. It is not necessary to speak of the 
value that those who look with more favor upon the position of per- 
sonalism will find in this volume. 

In a recent issue of The New Republic, C. E. Ayres has main- 
tained that Professor Brightman’s book, Professor Patrick’s book, 
and my book are all alike unsuited to the general reader. I am 
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moved to rejoin that Mr. Ayres ought to know; for, judged by his 
review, he is a general reader, if ever there was one. 


GEorRGE P. Conger. 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA. 


Untersuchungen zur Entstehung des Wertproblems in der Philoso- 
phie des 19. Jahrhunderts. I. Lotze. Fritz BAMBERGER. Halle 
a. S: Max Niemeyer. 1924. 91 pp. 


Mr. Bamberger remarks in his introduction that his study can be 
made convincing only by avoiding niggardliness in citation, and con- 
sidering this fact the investigation is admirably brief in its ninety 
pages. The thesis is that modern philosophy of value originated in 
the distinctive form of Lotze’s protest against the post-Kantian pan- 
logism, which in the sole reality of its Absolute annulled the dualism 
between idea and the actual. In the Metaphysics of 1841 this pro- 
test consisted in positing a ‘‘realm of values’’ equivalent to the Fich- 
tean moral end, as the necessary ground of the actual. In the essay 
of 1846, Seele und Seelenleben, this same realm of values is rather a 
Leibnizian realm of grace; but in both these conceptions value lies 
in a whole which is still none other than the Vernunft of German 
idealism (p. 64). Value, however, has been differentiated from real- 
ity as such and a realm of value distinguished with its own special 
sort of being. 

The protest develops in the ten years preceding the Microcosmus 
into one against the falsification of the nature of the real itself (p. 
71), and an insistence on value as in the particular individual, a 
sign that Lotze has fully freed himself from Hegel (p. 68) : ‘‘ab- 
solute value breaks up into a plurality of particular values’’ (p. 72). 
It remained to show how these particular values are yet distinguished 
from the particulars to which they belong, are objective, that is, a 
problem which in the first period obviously did not arise (p. 75). 
Through his studies in esthetics Lotze came to distinguish from the- 
oretical cognitive judgment value-judgment proper as typified by the 
judgment of taste. This judgment does not give us the object as 
such, but in it the object is enlarged so far as it has power to occa- 
sion a peculiar state of pleasure (p. 75). The relativistic conse- 
quences suggested here it now became Lotze’s task to avoid. In one 
direction this attempt went far enough to make out that objective 
value is neither the valued object itself as such nor any of its proper- 
ties, but rather its fitting into our modes of appreciation, themselves 
in tune with a more general human desire for the accomplishment of 
universal purpose—a teleological view of value that avoids sub- 
jectivity of the lesser sort only to fall back on a more comprehensive 
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subjectivity, so that the search for objectivity from the side of the 
valuing subject fails. Lotze, indeed, never reached a single unam- 
piguous position on the matter (p.76). He insists on the importance 
of feeling, but it was necessary to distinguish this feeling from what 
it recognizes as objective beauty or excellence. ‘‘The subjective 
language of our feelings of pleasure brings us the innermost being 
of the real, and value is simply the theoretical version of this being, 
the category by means of which spirit grasps and understands what 
is real and individual’’ (p. 84). But even here value remains a 
cognitive concept and a formal determination. 

In the final development of the Microcosmus, Lotze emphasized 
the notion of an immediate understanding of objects in which we 
feel ourselves into their inward being; but this would only end in 
saying that to grasp the value of a thing we should need to be iden- 
tical with its whole dynamic fullness, a very different matter from 
grasping the thing’s inner nature by means of a concept of value. 

While Lotze’s problem had taken the form rather of Leibniz’s 
difficulty than of Kant’s (p. 54), and while Herbart influenced his 
method (p. 46 and note p. 52), his theory is fundamentally drawn 
from the central tradition of German idealism, and in its final de- 
velopment, so far as objectivity is achieved, it is through an identity 
which is not different, so far as Lotze makes it out, from the identity 
necessary to Hegel’s Idea with the Whole, although in earlier stages 
Lotze had suggested a more satisfactory conclusion. 

Mr. Bamberger’s study is painstaking and concise. He promises 
to carry it further, first through the course of development leading 
via Windelband to modern philosophy of value in Rickert and Lask, 
and to take up secondly the line of development by way of which 
Meinong and Ehrenfels achieved a philosophical theory of value on 
a psychological basis. Whether the work of Brentano and his 
school belongs here or is a distinct development, only further in- 
vestigation will be in a position to decide. Finally Nietzsche is not 
to be forgotten, whose chief function in this respect was to spread 
the gospel abroad. As might be expected, the results of the work 
are so far rather in the way of defining historical connections in 
thought than of giving us new light either on the theory of value or 
on Lotze’s place as the founder of it; but we can hardly do less than 
commend and admire the competent thoroughness of the investiga- 
tion, and its definiteness and precision of statement in the case of an 
author not himself distinguished for brevity or directness. 

D. W. PRALL. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 
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A History of Ethics. StepHeEN Warp. The World’s Manuals. 

London: Oxford University Press. 1924. 

This little book of ninety-six pages is one of the World’s Manuals 
series designed to acquaint the general reader with various aspects 
of scholarly knowledge. It surveys the history of ethics from the 
Sophists to the present day. An unusual feature of the book is a 
series of excellent pictures representing Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, 
Hobbes, Spinoza, Voltaire, Rousseau, and Kant. It is an entertain. 
ing and scholarly piece of work, although theory and practice are 
sometimes confused. To the reviewer the most interesting phase of 
the book is its characterization of current developments in ethics, 
The author sees in the present developments a disinclination to as- 
sign codes or duties and a desire to leave the individual to his own 
decision ; a disregard of the state as a moral end and a tendency to 
find one’s interests in voluntary groups and associations; an effort 
to recognize a non-ethical activity of man out of which his values 
arise and upon which they depend; and a wholesome interest in the 
present. 


W. B. Manan. 


UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS. 


JOURNALS AND NEW BOOKS 


ScrentiA. Vol. XXXVIII, N. CLIX-7. Die Massenabnahme 
der sterne infolge Ausstrahlung von Energie: H. Vogt. Naturalisme 
et vie: L. Morgan. Esiste una energia nervosa? Parte I*: Il prin- 
cipio della ‘‘reazione specifica’’: EF. Lugaro. The Influence of Death 
Duties on the Socialisation of Wealth: J. C. Stamp. 

INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF Eruics. Vol. XXXV, No. 4. Na- 
ture and Spirit: Edmund H. Hollands. Group Organization and 
Social Behavior: F. C. Bartlett. Fees and Charges as an Index of 
Professionalism: C. F. Taeusch. The American Doctrine of Equal- 
ity in the Light of Evolutionism: 7. V. Smith. Becearia and Punish- 
ment: W. C. de Pauley. The Greatest Happiness Regardless of Num- 
ber: Anderson Woods. 

AUSTRALASIAN JOURNAL OF PsycHoLoGy AND PuiwosopHy. Vol. 
III, No. 2. The Foundations of Peace: F. A. W. Gisborne. Prob- 
lems of Spiritual Experience. (4) Freedom and Evil: W. R. Boyce 
Gibson. The Machine and the Worker: 8. Wyatt. Behaviour in the 
Light of Modern Biological Research: R. Simmat. The Basis of 
Morality, (2): J. McKellar Stewart. Discussion: Dr. Haldane’s Re- 
ligion: Bernard Muscio. 

Revue Pumosopuiqur. L* Année, Nos. 7 and 8. La philosophie 
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de Fechner: G. Séailles. Les postulats de l’histoire de la philoso- 
phie: E. Bréhier. Vues sociologiques sur la famille et la parenté 
d’aprés Durkheim: G. Davy. Sur la nature des images: D. Badareu. 
La théorie physique, a propos des ‘‘Principes de la Physique’’ de N. 
R. Campbell: A. Rey. 

JOURNAL OF COMPARATIVE PsycHoLocgy. Volume V, No. 3. A 
Quantitative Demonstration of Animal Drive: J. F. Dashiell. Com- 
parison of White and Negro Children by the Terman and Yerkes 
Bridges Revisions of the Binet Tests: Dagny Sunne. Studies of 
Emotional Reactions. III. Systolic Blood Pressure and Inspiration- 
Expiration Ratios: Carney Landis and Ruth Gullette. Time Dis- 
crimination in White Rats: Crawford F. Sams and Edward C. Tol- 
man. Thermokinetics of Crematogaster Lineolata (Say): Karl C. 
Pratt. Comparisons of White and Negro Children in Certain In- 
genuity and Speed Tests: Joseph Peterson, Lyle H. Lanier, and H. 
M. Walker. A Contribution to the Subject of the Hearing of Tor- 
toises: Ryo Kuroda. 
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1924. 323 pp. 15 L. 
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Hocking, Harlow Shapley, Kuno Francke, Roscoe Pound, Gerhart 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Students of social psychology and other human sciences will be 
glad to welcome the appearance of a new journal devoted to the in. 
vestigation of human phenomena. This new journal is the quarterly 
Zeitschrift fiir Volkerpsychologie und Sociologie, which, as the name 
implies, is in a sense a continuation of the Zeitschrift fiir Vilkerpsy. 
chologie und Sprachwissenschaft, so brilliant edited by Steinthal and 
Lazarus in twenty volumes from 1860 to 1890. The first two num- 
bers have already appeared under the very able editorship of pro- 
fessor Richard Thurnwald of the University of Berlin and a staff of 
German and foreign editors. The plan of the editors is to make the 
new journal international in scope and to invite contributions from 
scholars in other countries besides Germany. 

In the first number Professor Thurnwald prints an article setting 
forth the aims of the new journal. In effect, the writer commits the 
journal to a very liberal and original program of social phenomena. 
He plans to have it foster exact knowledge of human social life 
through investigations concerning the forms and conditions of hu- 
man society and its psychological organization and influences. In 
this connection Professor Thurnwald dissociates his conception of 
social phenomena from such notions as the Oversoul, Folksoul, 
Group-spirit, Zeitsgeist, etc. There is a break in this sense between 
the new Zeitschrift and the work of the older journal of similar title. 
Social life consists for Professor Thurnwald of the activities of ag- 
gregations of particular individuals. Though the editor takes a firm 
stand upon this point he is not willing to encourage any methodolog- 
ical wars. 

Another interesting article is that by Professor Alverdes, ‘‘Con- 
cerning Comparative Sociology,’’ an advanced statement of the 
material of his recently announced book on the group life of animals. 
In the third of the four leading articles Dr. Delbriick writes on 
‘*Prohibition in America,’’ while Dr. Malinowski discusses an “‘In- 
vestigation in a Matriarchical Community.”’ 

An important feature of the new journal is a series of extensive 
critical reviews of the literature of social phenomena under twelve 
appropriate divisions. On the whole this new literary enterprise 
promises to add much to the understanding of social phenomena and 
the diffusion of such knowledge. The make-up of the journal as re- 
gards print and paper is exceptionally fine. It is issued by C. L. 
Hirschfeld, Leipzig, and the subscription price is quoted at $4.00. 





